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The Gray Market in 
Child Adoption 


* 
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Mrs. Gorvon: The subject of the gray market in child adoption is 
a matter of very great concern—such concern, as a matter of fact, that 
recently, when the Child Welfare League of America had a conference 
‘of three hundred experts in the field of adoption, including doctors 
and social workers and psychiatrists, they devoted a whole session to 
this subject. 

Joining with me today on the Rounp Taste are Mr. Bruce Krost, 
attorney and chairman of the Children’s Council of the Welfare Feder- 
ation of Cleveland; and Mr. Fred Delliquadri, director of the Division 

of Children and Youth of the Wisconsin State Department of Welfare. 
_ We are concerned about the gray market because it affects young 
mothers and children. 

I wonder, Mr. Krost, what is this business of the gray market? What 
does it mean? 


Mr. Krosr: The term “gray market” has sprung up in popular lan- 
guage as describing those kinds of placements of children for the pur- 
pose of adoption by persons other than the authorized child-placing 
‘agencies. Gray-market placements are to be distinguished from black- 
‘market placements, because in black-market placements there is money 
lor consideration passed, whereas in the situation of a so-called gray- 
‘market placement of children for adoption, the person may be a 
\doctor, lawyer, nurse, clergyman, or others who are doing it with 
igood motives or perhaps just for a favor, but certainly without any 


knowledge of the important consequences involved. 
| 
__ Mrs. Gorvon: They are good intentions, aren’t they? 


Mr. Krosr: In most cases I think they probably are. 
1 
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Mrs. Gorpon: However, it is a very serious matter, because it affects 
so many people. 

I wonder, Mr. Delliquadri, would you tell us a little bit about the 
extent of this problem? 


Mr. Dexiiquapri: The extent of the gray-market problem might be 
interpreted and might get some factors from the fact that in the last 
several years there has been a tremendous increase in the number of 
adoption petitions. In fact, a recent publication of the Children’s Bureau 
in Washington revealed that there was a 60 per cent increase in adop- 
tion petitions from 1944 to 1951. And, now, there are approximately 
one hundred thousand adoption petitions a year. People ask, “Why 
has there been such a sharp increase? This may be attributed to 
several factors: the number of broken homes during and after World 
War II, which was the result of death, divorce, and so forth, and the 
number of children born out of wedlock. This is especially important 
_ because they are the children who usually become available for adop- 
tion. Estimates in 1954 indicated that there were as many as one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand children born to unwed mothers. That is 
why this problem of the gray market poses a very serious matter. 


Mrs. Gorpon: I suppose we ought to add that one hundred and 
thirty thousand children seems like a tremendous number to the 
people who hear this and want to adopt a child. If they only knew 
that there are practically a million people applying for children for 
adoption and that there are only these one hundred and thirty thou 
sand available, then they would know better, wouldn’t they, why peo- 
ple become anxious and do not go to social agencies? 


Mr. Dexiiquanrr: I think that is correct, because, for every child whe 
comes to us, and is available for adoption, there are approximately ter 
people who would take such a child. And I think another factor musi 
come in here. Many people think that there are many children ir 
institutions and foster-homes that ought to be adopted, and I think 
we must make it clear that many of these children are not legally free 
for adoption. That is, there are many parents who are still in the pic- 
ture—some are sick, and some are in state hospitals receiving treat 
ment—and there is hope that the family can still be reunited. So, many 
children are not available at this time. But we are concerned witt 
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those who are available for adoption and with how they find their 
ways into the homes of various people. 


_ Mrs. Gorvon: Of course, Mr. Krost, you would know, as a repre- 
sentative of the Welfare Council, that that may only affect, say, white 
babies and Protestant babies; isn’t that so? 


| Mr. Krosr: Yes. When we say there are many more applicants than 
there are children available, that is only a general statement. It really 
depends upon what group we are talking about. In the case of children 
of minority groups, there may be more babies available than there are 
applicants, whereas in other groups the proportion of babies far out- 
weighs the number of applicants. 


Mrs. Gorvon: I suppose you are talking about Negro children most- 
ly when you talk about minority groups, aren’t you? 


Mr. Krosr: Yes. 


| Mrs. Gorpon: Many of the Negro families have not been accustomed 

coming to social agencies for their services; perhaps they do not 
es trust them, and so they do not tend to go to them to accept 
even the babies who would be available. 


| Mr. Krosr: In that case we would like to encourage more applicants 
to come to the agencies, because we need couples who would make 


* parents for those babies. 


Mr. Dexuiquanri: I think we should say, too, that another group of 
children we must be concerned about is that of older children. By 
Folder” I mean beyond three years old. Working in a public welfare 

gency, I know that we get many older children committed to the 
Se articent who can be available for adoption; but there are so many 
ipeople who will not take older children. 


' Mrs. Gorvon: Like somebody said, a child reaches old age at three 
as far as adoption is concerned. 


| Mr. Krost: I would suggest that a lot of people who think that 
Bere i is no chance for them to adopt children should consider the older 
child, or children with slight handicaps. There are many children they 


would love to have in their homes if they would just inquire about 


them. 
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Mr. Dexurquanri: In fact, children with handicaps need homes as. 
much as, or more than, normal children. The love and affection that 
they can receive can do much to overcome even the physical and some 
of the mental handicaps in children. 


Mrs. Gorpon: I am glad you said that, because I think we really . 
ought to say that, while they are handicapped, it does not mean they 
have to grow up that way. 

I wonder now if we would begin to look at what difference it really 
makes. If we are all concerned about getting children adopted, then 
what matters who adopts them and how it happens? Are there any 
especial advantages that perhaps we ought to consider in having these 
adoptions done by, or with the aid of, what we call the authorized 
agency? 

Mr. Krosr: I think there are some important advantages to people 
applying to the authorized child-placing agencies; if they knew the 
dangers of the independent operations (even gray-market operations, 
let alone black-market operations), they would, without hesitation, go 
to the authorized child-placing agencies. I think we might discuss some 
of those dangers that result from going through the independent per- 
sons placing children. 


Mr. Detriquaprt: I think that is a very good point. We in the 
agency find that, if persons get started right (and by “right” we mean 
that the agency employs people who have had experience and train- 
ing, who work with these problems day in and day out, and who can 
show the adoptive applicants the right way to start on the process), 
they would avoid many pitfalls later. And in considering the “right 
way” to start I think we could discuss it from many ways. Perhaps 
we might start with why is it so important with regard, first of all, 
to the mother who gives up her child? 


Mrs. Gorpon: You mean what is it that an agency has to do to 
help a mother? What help does the mother need? 


Mr. Detiiquapri: Yes, we agree that she needs a lot of help at this 
point when she thinks about whether to give up her child or whether 
not to give up her child. 


Mrs. Gorpon: Yes, we do. You know that children have to be given 
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up for adoption from families that come from every walk of life. Most 
of the time a mother who has to give up her child feels that really 
there is something wrong with her (a mother is not supposed to give 

up a child; a mother is supposed to be able to love it). And so, if she 
‘is going to do that, she feels guilty, or, though she knows she cannot 
| give her child a home, she won’t allow herself to see that. She is 

going to say, “Oh no, I must keep him.” Or her parents will exert pres- 
sure on her. Now, if she keeps the child, she may neglect him. If she 
gives him up without help, she may move along constantly feeling 
guilty. 
_ Mar. Detriquaprt: And yet the agency, through its workers, is able 
: to talk with the mother, to counsel with her, to help her through this 
-yery trying period, and to make it easier for her to come to a decision. 
_ That is one of the important things that an agency offers, isn’t it? 


| Mrs. Gorpon: Exactly, because it helps her to look at this situation 
realistically. And now she says, “Look, can I give my child a home? 
| What have I to offer him?” And if she can be helped to see that she 
does not have a home to offer, then what she can say is, “Here, my 
darling, the best thing I can do for you is to make sure you have a 
good home.” Now she gives him up, feeling like a decent human 
_ being, with self-respect; and she can move on for the rest of her life 
_acting like a self-respecting person, which she undoubtedly is. 


Mr. Krost: I wonder if that does not lead us into another advantage 
of working through an agency, in that there is removed the danger 
of the natural parents re-entering the life of the child. There are two 
j reasons. One is that the mother has had proper counseling; her mind 
/is made up; and the experience is a closed chapter in her life. The other 
reason is that the agency takes and places the child, and then the 
child’s path is forever separated from it; and the natural parents can 
‘never re-enter the life of that child. That cannot be said in the case 
of the gray-market placement. That is always a very great danger; and 
it can spell great tragedy in the life of that child for the rest of his life. 


j 


_ Mrs. Gorvon: You know, it can spell tragedy not only in the life 
of the child but also in the lives of the mother and the adoptive parents. 
A mother can come and insist on having her child back, not because 
‘she wants him and not because her situation is different, but because 
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she cannot bear the pain of the feeling she has about herself in having: 
given him up. 

Mr. Dexurovanrer: I think we know too well from the examples thati 
we have come across in our own agency, where the mother does: 
come into the picture. I know from my own experience that, in one in-- 
stance, we had a case in which the contested adoption was fought fort 
seven years in the lower courts and in the supreme court. Now, one: 
could imagine all the pain and the anguish that have been present int 
that situation with regard to the adoptive mother; to the natural] 
mother, who wanted her child back; and to the child, who was caught! 
in between. That is another danger in not working through an agency.. 


Mrs. Gorvon: I think we are pretty well agreed, then, that the: 
mother needs help. 


Mr. Dexuiquapri: Very much so. 


Mrs. Gorpon: But the agency does other things, doesn’t it? For in-- 
stance, we say we want to make sure, also, that the child gets into a1 
home that can give him the care he needs. What does the agency do: 
about that? How does it find out what this child needs? 


Mr. Detxiguapri: Agencies, whenever the child becomes their respon-: 
sibility, will often place the child in the study home, if necessary, to 
observe and to study his characteristics; how long he would stay there 
depends. If the agency has been working with the mother before the 
birth of a child, often the child, if no complications arise, can be placed 
within a very few weeks. Sometimes it will take several months, per- 
haps a year, depending on what the condition is at the time. And there, 
again, with the agency in the picture, it is able to do a very objective 
job in studying the child and the best possible home that that child 
should go to. 


Mr. Krosr: I think, in general, it can be said that the real service 
that the agency performs for the child is to see that he gets into the 
right home, the home where he would naturally fit; the kind of a 
home where he would be if he were born into that family. After all, 
it is the child’s whole life that is being decided, and I cannot think of 
any more awesome responsibility anyone can have than to decide 
which family shall be a child’s home for the rest of his life. 


if 
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Mr. Detriquapri: And that is the reason why the social workers 


must be deliberate; they must be patient in the way they study homes 
) and try to observe and see whether the child will properly fit. Often- 
j times they are criticized for taking such a long time; but, if we stop 
{ to realize, as Mr. Krost has said, we have a tremendous responsibility 
{ in the life of this child from the day that we have him to the day that 
} he is adopted, and thereafter. 


Mrs. Gorpon: Of course, you know it can sound as though we do 


§ have little blueprints, and we say, “Now this child, this home; that 
child, that home”; and it really is not that, in a way. I guess what we 
§ are really trying to say is this: that we want to know something about 
the child so that we can tell the adoptive parents what kind of a 
f child they are getting, so that they will be prepared to meet his needs. 
| Now, then, we ought to find out what kind of adoptive parents we 
) are looking for. We are talking about the right home. What do we 
i, mean by the “right home”? Do we have a blueprint about a home, too? 


Mr. Krost: Going back to the service for the child, we sometimes 


§ hear people criticize the so-called red tape or great care of the agencies, 


and I counter with this question. I ask those people who ask that ques- 


ji tion: “What family do you know of all your acquaintances, your 
| friends, your relatives, with whom you would intrust your children for 
i, the rest of their lives, if you were making that in your will?” And most 
fl of them cannot think of anybody they know who is good enough for 
their children. 


Mrs. Gorvon: I think that is a wonderful illustration of what it 


| means when an agency really feels responsible, and I would like to 


add something to that. Do you know that the state of California did 


) a study—it was a three-year study—of what happens to children who 
i were placed independently of agencies? They found that one out of 
} every five children never even got adopted. 


Mr. Krost: You mean legally adopted? 


Mrs. Gorpon: Yes, never got legally adopted. And that is very seri- 
ous, because then the child belongs to no one. He does not belong to 


1 his own parents, and he does not belong to his adoptive parents. rie 
i times the mother came back and took the child; sometimes she found 
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that the child really was not adoptable; that is, he was not able to de+ 
velop in a normal home. Now, these are things, of course, that would: 
be prevented in an agency adoption. But could we talk a minute aboutt 
what we do look for in adoptive parents? I am sure that many a couples 
would ask, “Would we be accepted as adoptive parents?” Well, what; 
is it that makes them acceptable? 


Mr. Dexuiquapri: You recall our saying that we get ten applicants: 
to each child; and we also pointed out the difficulties in placing thes 
handicapped child. But in the family don’t we often hear, “What 
should we do before we go to this agency to talk about adopting chil-- 
dren? Will they ask us about our age? Will they ask us how WA 
handle children? Do we like children?” I think, myself, having: 
worked in this field, that if people would only realize that they should! 
just be themselves when they come to the agency and talk frankly.. 
After all, these conversations and all adoption proceedings are con-- 
fidential, which is very important. If they would only feel free to act: 
their normal selves and talk about their experiences and what they: 
want in a child, it would be most helpful. Of course, we look at such: 
things as the health of people and the age groupings. For example, we: 
do not say one has to be a specific age; but we think that in normal! 
life the parents ought to be in a position to rear children who would! 
normally come to them in their natural life. For example, we find often . 
that a baby does better with younger couples because there is such a. 
demand by those couples for those young babies and because they 
can grow as parents and children in a very harmonious way. 


Mr. Krost: Mr. Delliquadri, I would like to underscore what you. 
said about the service being confidential. The staffs of the agencies: 
understand perfectly how people feel about their earnest yearning for 
a child. They are friendly people, and they treat everything said with 
confidence. People should know that and be able to go in and freely 
discuss their problems; they may find, after they talk it over, they real-. 
ly do not want to adopt a child after all. 


Mrs. Gorpon: You know that happens very often. We were saying 
earlier that there are a million couples who apply for the one hundred 
and thirty thousand children; but not all of them, by a long shot, want 
children. Many of them come and then discover that that is not for 
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sthem at all. But, you know, perhaps one of the big things that couples 
jdo not always get from the way in which it is interpreted to them is 
#that what the agency looks for is a couple who can love a baby. Some 
of the criteria are that they should be happily married and that they 
should be healthy, naturally. You may have heard people say, “Now 
jyou are not going to have a child in your condition, are you?” Or they 
Iwill say, “Well, at your age do you want to have a baby?” Or, “You 
know, I want my son to grow up in my church.” 

+ Well, these same criteria that the human being uses for children in 
‘this own family are those that we apply in searching for homes that 
‘Twill be fit for adoption. You know, I think we might look at the 
§problem that you, Mr. Krost, could help us most with. Concerned, as 
‘}we are, that the mother, the child, and the adoptive parents should be 
§protected, what can the law do in this? What part does it play? 


Mr. Krost: It plays a most important part. First of all, adoption is 
a legal relationship. It makes a child reborn into a new family, and it 
Simust be done by proper judicial decree. That is one of the functions 
fof an agency—to follow up and make sure that legal adoption follows 
ja placement. The law can also help in discouraging the independent 
placements. In Ohio, as in most states, we have a statute which forbids 
bthe independent placement of babies. If more doctors, nurses, lawyers, 
Jand others knew about that statute, I think they would respect it. One 
jiof the jobs that we should have is to let the public know about the 
iistatute, because most people want to be law-abiding. But, even more 
fthan that, let alone the statute, we should get across the reasons why 
hit is best for the mother, the baby, and os adoptive parents to have 
sthe security and the safeguards that an agency can give. And when they 
do realize it, they do follow that advice of working through the 
dagencics. 


Mars. Gorpon: I think the law is important, but that is not enough. 
Mr. Krosr: Extremely important, yes, but not alone. 

4 Mr. Dexziiquapri: I would say, too, that in this important area of 
Hinterpretation in having the right kind of adoption laws, which every 
Hstate should strive for, there are certain principles that have been 
jbrought together by the Children’s Bureau that states ought to strive 
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and get into their laws. In Wisconsin we have been quite fortunate in 
this whole picture because, whereas about 50 per cent of the adoptions 
done throughout the country are done on an independent basis, with- 
out the benefit of an agency (through good interpretation by the medi- 
cal society, through work with maternity hospitals and with lawyers’ 
groups, and through constant interpretation by the public and private _ 
social workers), we have been able to cut down our independent place- 
ment rate to about 15 per cent, which, we think, is quite good. I 
should make a point here that there must be a plea that both the 
private adoption agencies and the public agencies continue to exist. 
In some states, for example, many public agencies do not do adoptions, 
and that limits the resources. But in many states, like Wisconsin, it 
makes many more agencies available to people who want children. 
So, this problem of whether there are enough agencies to care for 
children and to study homes is a problem that we have to meet in 
every state. 


Mrs. Gorpon: You are really saying that, to give this service, we 
need a large corps of well-trained social workers (just like we need 
well-trained doctors to practice medicine) and that we have many 
of them, but we need more, and we are certainly working toward that 
end, aren’t we? 


Mr. Krostr: Mrs. Gordon, I think that leads us right into the ques- 
tion of whether the placement of children in contemplation of adop- 
tion is legal work? And I submit that it is not legal work at all. The 
handling of the actual proceedings in court, which comes much later, 
long after the placement, is legal work; but the placement of a child 
is entirely another social profession. Some lawyers might think that 
they are fooling others by hiding a fee for placing a child within the 
so-called legal fee; but the fact is not the terminology but what the 
substance is. I submit that placing a child is no more legal work than 
is the performance of a surgical operation. And, speaking of operations, 
there is no more serious operation in the whole world than the placing 
of a child into a new family where that child is going to become a 
member of that family. 


Mrs. Gorvon: You are really saying that it is like amputating a child 
from a family tree and grafting him onto another? 
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Mr. Krosr: It is; and it is more serious than any surgical operation 
in the world. We certainly would not intrust a lawyer with a surgical 
operation, and we should not intrust him with the very important 
process of adoption. 


Mrs. Gorpon: Maybe it is too bad we do not have a doctor here, 
because then we would probably have the doctor say, “Nor is that a 
professional service for a doctor.” This is a service for the social 
worker. He (or she) is the person especially trained to help people 
understand why they want a child; to help a mother understand why 
she wants to give one up; and to understand the child’s need and to 
make that placement. 


Mr. Krosr: It is not a matter of prestige or jealousy among profes- 
sions. It is just the fact that the social profession has the facilities, the 
‘ime, the training, the experience, and the know-how to do the most 
expert job. It is as simple as that. Lawyers just do not have that. 


Mr. Dexriguanrl: It is true, as I mentioned before, that the agencies 
are beginning to develop more resources. In California, many of the 
adoptions were not done with the benefit of agencies, and, as a result 
of a recent study, many of the public agencies began to operate in the 
ield; consequently, more resources were made available. And it is true 
hat, if we are going to do a good job, we have to have time to visit 
with the family. We have to counsel with them; we have to listen 
o the problems of adjustment between the child and the family. And 
when we are all sure, and the adoption is finally consummated, I 
hink we have reached that point, as Mr. Krost says, where we have 
srought together a happy family, both for the child and for the family 
nvolved. 

Mrs. Gorvon: Now we wonder, with all we have said, why people 
lo go into the gray market. What under the sun can we do to stop 
t? I just think, for one thing, that people do not always realize that, 
ust because they can go and get a child in the gray market, it does 
1ot mean that there were more children than they thought there were. 
t does not increase the total number. But why do they go? And do 
hey stay? And how can we stop it? 


Mr. Krosr: Actually it makes fewer children for the agencies to 
lace, doesn’t it? 
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Mrs. Gorvon: Yes; it makes fewer children for the agencies. 
Mr. Krosr: A serious problem. 


Mrs. Gorvon: Well, of course, it does something else. It means that! 
a child may go into a home where he may not be wanted or to people: 
who find afterward that they cannot keep him. 


Mr. Detxiquapret: Hasn’t it been true that many couples find that,, 
in order to patch up their marital difficulties or things that have hap-- 
pened in the home, they think that bringing a child into the home: 
will remedy this problem? And oftentimes agencies have turned down: 
such people. But, in order to get a child, they will resort to any means, 
often to their own detriment and the child’s, not only because they are : 
not aware many times of the legal matters in the adoption law, as Mr. . 
Krost has brought out, but also because they actually think they can, 
with a child, mend any of their marital discords. 


Mrs. Gorvon: I really think what we have been saying, then, is that 
people go into the gray market, first, if they are the kind of people 
whom the agencies would be afraid to give a child because they felt 
the child would not fit into the home. 


Mr. Krosr: I do not think that always follows. Some people just 
do not realize the situation, and other people do not want to wait in 
line. 


Mrs. Gorpon: That is right. And also there are the do-gooders, who 
say, “Why should I subject this poor girl to cross-examination? Let 
me take her child away, and I’ll find someone for the child.” 


Mr. Dexxiquapri: It becomes important, then, doesn’t it, that people 
ought to know where to turn? For example, in every state there 
is a department of welfare. In every major city there are councils of 
social agencies and agencies which work with children. There are 
many resources that people can turn to, to learn where to start; and 
once we, as a citizenry, become acquainted with these resources, I 
think that we can get started on the right track. 


Mrs. Gorpon: And perhaps we should say, too, that people will 
start on the right track if they can understand that the social agencies’ 
concern is to make sure that every child who ought to be adopted is 
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separated from the parent without pain to him or to the parent, so 
that he can get into the right kind of a home. 


Mr. Krosr: Isn’t it a wonderful thing, Mrs. Gordon, that there are 


more applicants than there are children available? It is a great thing 
for the children. 


Mrs. Gorpon: Yes, because then we can have some choice. And for 
another reason: We do not pressure even adoptive parents or those who 
apply to take a child. We help them find out whether they want one or 
whether they do not. Perhaps if we can put this across, and people can 
understand it, then we can give the right kind of safeguard not only 
for the parent, not only for the child, but even for the adoptive parent. 


add 


CHILD ADOPTION* 
By MARSHALL FIELD 
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It is my great privilege to welcome you to the Child Welfare 
League’s national conference on adoption. I use the word “privilege” 
advisedly, for I think I am almost as fortunate as you are to be here. 
You are the truly privileged. You are here as “doers.” You are going 
to listen, to discuss, to argue, and to correlate. And, in a period when 
many men and women of good will feel hopeless about what they can 
accomplish, you have a needed and specific task to perform—of which 
only good may come. 

You are privileged because you are dealing with that section of our 
young who are most in need and for whom the most dramatic changes 
can take place. A great poet once wrote, “Heaven lies about us in our 
infancy.” And he spoke only metaphorically when he continued, 
“Shades of the prison house begin to close about the growing boy.” 
But the children with whom we are concerned at this conference have 
no heaven in their infancy. They are born in the prison house, some- 
times even literally. They are born to the sick, the unwed, the de- 
serted, the psychotic, the bereft, the utterly defeated. They come into 
the world, like every living thing, “trailing clouds of glory,” but they 
are barely out of the delivery room before the “shades of the prison 
house” begin to draw. We are here to help pull back those shades. 

It is an exciting task, and we are an exciting group, the three-hundred- 
odd of us gathered in this hotel tonight. We belong to many disci- 
plines. We are social workers, lawyers, psychiatrists, pediatricians, an- 
thropologists, geneticists, sociologists, and just plain public citizens. 
We are of many religions and creeds. But we are united in our desire 
to learn together how better to help those of our children who lack 
childhood’s greatest need—an accepting family. We start our work 


* An address by Marshall Field, president of the Child Welfare League of America, at 
the National Conference on Adoptions, Chicago, January 26, 1955. 
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ith humility. We know that some of the answers we arrive at this 
reek may not be true five years from today—or even next year. But 
t least they will be a little closer to truth than last year’s answers. 
Ve know that this is so because we have only to look back at some 
ther adoption conferences the Child Welfare League has sponsored 
» see that the world does move—and people like you help move it. 
Yor do we have to take a very far look backward. Even six years 
rill do. 

All of us can remember when adoption was considered a great risk, 
doptive parents either saints or fools, and adopted children indebted 
eyond repayment. Then, as social agencies came more and more into 
1e picture, great safeguards were introduced, so that in a sense, adop- 
ve parenthood became less risky than natural parenthood. Even after 
1e war, with greater economic security and a resurgence of family life 
ausing a greater demand for babies, many agencies were still clinging 
) rigid standards. Some agencies were refusing to place children who 
eeded little more than eyeglasses, while outside their doors a black 
varket in babies boomed. 

Then, in 1948, the Child Welfare League held its first conference on 

doption. Seventy-five of the country’s leading adoption agencies 
yorked together to study the adoption picture, to examine their prac- 
ces, to re-evaluate their aims. About half reported that they would 
ot consider placing a child who had a mentally sick parent. Eighty 
er cent of the agencies reported that their aim was to place only the 
erfect child with the perfect background. And “perfect” could be 
efined in ways which may surprise some of you. Anything from 
iabetes in the family background to an infant hernia could be a dis- 
ualifying factor. 
The delegates to the conference seven years ago wrestled with many 
f their preconceptions. They faced up to the fact that by trying—with 
1¢ best will in the world—to create ideal adoption situations, they were 
ondemning thousands of children to purgatory. It was a firm step 
yrward in the march of human progress when that conference an- 
ounced: “Any child can be considered adoptable who can gain from 
umily life and for whom a family can be found who will accept him 
vith his liistory and capacities.” 

Three years after that 1948 conference, the Child Welfare League 
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held another adoption conference. This time there were nearly a 
hundred agencies participating. And whereas, in 1948, 80 per cent of | 
the agencies considered a handicapped child unadoptable, in 1951 only 
47 per cent did. I say “only 47 per cent” because the figures show how 
great was the progress made. But, of course, we must say “as many as 

47 per cent” when we consider the task that lies ahead of us. | 

For, without predicting the outcome of any workshop, I imagine 
we are going to find that some adoptive parents can be as successful 
and happy with handicapped children as some natural parents are. 
Since our 1951 conference took note of the change in our thinking 
about such adoptions, many heart-warming stories have been told of 
the successful adoption of the handicapped in body and in spirit. Agen- 
cies have reported placement of blind babies, of crippled babies, of 
babies whose parents were in mental institutions. There is a family in 
Minnesota which describes itself as the “happiest family” in the state 
—it consists of the adoptive parents and the four children of an alco- 
holic father and an inadequate mother. Two of those children were 
so disturbed before adoption that they required residential treatment 
for years. Such adoption years ago would not have taken place under 
agency auspices. But a few years ago it did, and, so far, it is working 
out just fine. 

None of these “pilot” adoptions signals a complete break with past 
practice. Rather they signal a new trend, a shift in the wind, a broaden- 
ing of our approach to the problem. We are proceeding along an un- 
charted way with few certainties to go upon. It used to be that we 
thought we were being admirably scientific when we assumed that 
mental illness was hereditary and that a child with a feeble-minded 
sister was a poor risk. Then we discovered that a chance encounter 
with a rash in early pregnancy might produce results heretofore 
ascribed to genetics. We know now that it is not scientific to label a 
child unadoptable because his mother came down with German measles 
while she was carrying an older sibling. 

It used to be, too, that we thought we could give a young child a 
battery of tests in early infancy and come up with a picture of the 
kind of person he would become. Sometimes he would be brought 
from an orphan’s home for such a test; sometimes he would be picked 
up from his crib in a crowded hospital ward where he had lain for 
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ix months because in his town there was no place else for him to be 
ent when his mother deserted him. And we would be saddened to find 
jut that his social responses were poor, his motor behavior unco- 
rdinated, and his intelligence so low that it bordered on the retarded. 
de was, we sighed, clearly not a good risk for adoption. And then 
rom all over the Western world—from Paris, Vienna, Copenhagen, 
,ondon, New Haven—came evidence that institutionalized children 
lo not start out inferior to children in normal environments; they are 
nade so. More dramatically, researchers showed that in the sunshine 
f being wanted and loved, even I.Q.’s could sprout 30 points! 

The tests remain valid as tools,-as keys to what exists in the present; 
wut, as Dr. Milton Senn points out, no test can be the final answer. 
‘The examiner must not fall into the error of feeling himself a mes- 
iah, a prophet who can guarantee what will be the future develop- 
nent of any child.” 

Dr. John Bowlby, in a study made for the World Health Organiza- 
ion, put it even more strongly. Commenting that studies have shown 
hat mental tests in the first eighteen months of life have no “predic- 
ive value,” he warned, “To dub a baby unfit for adoption is usually 
o condemn him to a deprived childhood and an unhappy life.” 

One of the things I hope the results of this conference will make 
asier is the discovery of just how many babies in our country have 
een condemned unjustifiably to a “deprived childhood and an un- 
lappy life.” At the moment, no one knows the answer, but we can 
ssume that the list runs into the thousands. For there are, we know, 
bout a million couples seeking babies to adopt. There are about 
eventy thousand babies now listed as ready for adoption. But there 
re from twenty thousand to four hundred thousand more children 
n homes and institutions who might be placed with couples who are 
iow being turned away empty-hearted, if only they were made avail- 
ble. There must be thousands of other children we don’t know about 
vho would also gain by adoption, if only we could find them. 

What keeps these children unavailable for a chance at starting life all 
ver again, with two loving parents, a home, and security? Many fac- 
ors, not the least of which is that sometimes our agencies don’t know 
bout them because they do not have the financial and personnel re- 
ources to seek them out. Some of the one hundred and thirty thou- 
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sand babies born out of wedlock in this country each year may be 
living with elderly, hard-pressed grandparents or resentful aunts sim- 
ply because the community’s resources for them are not known. 

Still other children may be living in institutions because outmoded 
legal restrictions keep them there. Women who for deep-seated reasons 
will never really assert their motherhood can keep children penned in 
orphan homes until they grow up simply by making a token visit or 
two every year. 

Then there are the Negro children. They always have a harder time 
finding homes than white children. Babies with a mixed heritage 
may have a harder time yet, unless extremely skilled casework is 
brought to bear. 

Some of these twenty thousand to forty thousand children who 
might be available for adoption may happen to be under the jurisdic- 
tion of agencies which still will only place children with no trace of 
physical defect. Others are banned by the record of a heredity which 
might turn out to be no more important than the color of their hair, 
if it were subjected to the latest scientific knowledge. And still other 
youngsters are ostracized by a condition which even those of us who 
have never been adopted suffer—age. Ten can seem terribly old to a 
woman hopefully knitting pink booties, especially if she has become 
an expert on the basis of reading a few good books and knows for 
a fact that the influence of early environment can never, never be 
overcome. 

We can hardly scoff at the woman with the booties in her hand 
because it was only yesterday that we, too, were sold on hopelessness. 
It was only when we let it that life began to teach us that love, too, 
could move mountains. Since then, along with many failures, we have 
seen unpredictable miracles. We have not always been sure why these 
miracles occurred, but we cannot accept them with faith alone. Rather, 
we must attempt to chart our miracles so that they may be the guide 
for still more. That is one of the big reasons for this adoption confer- 
ence—miracle-charting. 

We are also going to study our more humdrum procedures, the day- 
to-day conferences, interviews, examinations, and visits which make up 
the adoption process. With the aid of our expert advisers, we are going 
to take a good look at what our agencies are doing in regard to adop- 
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jon, test their practices in the light of our present knowledge, and 
attempt to improve and standardize in accordance with what we learn. 

Does all this sound tedious? It can’t be. It can’t be, because we are 
n the midst of a peaceful revolution in the field of adoption, and all of 
as here are in the very center of that revolution. When we ask ques- 
ions, we do not ask in a vacuum but with the sure knowledge that 
he answers we get will be important to the children we serve. We do 
1ot engage in idle conversation, because we test our answers in action 
—immediately. We cannot afford to wait while new ideas get circulated 
n scholarly theses for the edification of the intellectually elite, because 
we are dealing with people. And with people—parents, men and 
women who would be parents, babies, who get older each day—with 
eople such as this, time is the most precious commodity of all. We 
cannot waste a minute of it. 
_ And, while we are putting our new-found knowledge into practice, 
et us take care that we let our fellow-citizens in on the secret. If we 
10 longer want the public to insist on rosy infants for adoption, we 
must also confess that we do not have a yen for handsome, thirty-year- 
aid parents and new ranch houses with home-made pies in the deep 
reeze. At least, I hope we don’t. Maybe that’s something that ought 
0 be looked into at this conference, too. If we are going to admit that 
yabies can be less than perfect and still be perfectly satisfactory, maybe 
we ought to give adoptive parents the same leeway, too. Nature isn’t 
1early so fussy as we’ve been, and she’s been in the business a lot 
onger. 
The fact is, I suppose, that couples who have sought babies from 
igencies and been rejected do not make the best possible spokesmen 
or agency methods. And yet we know that, whatever mistakes are 
made, agency placement is the only sound way of adoption. We must 
<eep on telling our story. Patiently, we must tell of the great gap 
yetween the numbers of available children and the couples seeking to 
idopt them. We must tell of the ways we are trying to lessen that 
yap in view of the large numbers of children needing homes who are 
10t now getting them, and we must tell the public the factors we 
consider when we decide whether a home is suitable or a child able to 
yrosper in it. 

We must keep telling our story because we want public support. We 
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want public understanding. We want public trust. Let us take bu: 
one example—individual placement of babies, still a very common 
practice in our country. No one condones the “black market” as an 
exchange for babies, but too many people think the kindly intercession 
of any individual is perfectly all right. We have not sufficiently em: 
phasized the highly specialized processes in adoption. A good obstetri’ 
cian would not attempt to transplant a cornea; he would refer hi: 
patient to a specialist. He should not try to transplant a baby either 
And we have to show him—and the public—why not. 

This week you will be scrutinizing facts and fancies, theory anc 
practice. I have expressed some of my personal opinions about adop 
tion. You may well prove them wrong, too. 

Individual placement is only one of the aspects of adoption you wil 
consider at this conference. You will range the field from grandparent: 
to good nutrition, from twisted limbs to torts. You will cover different 
ground in your various groups, but I think you will all come to the 
same conclusion—nothing that we do is more important than bringing 
our innocent young from the “prison house” into homes of their own 
Get to your work, and God speed you! 


_ A LAWYER’S INTEREST IN ADOPTION PROBLEMS* 
| By BRUCE B. KROST 
* 


‘To illustrate some of the problems that have been discussed, a few 
ses involving adoptions are here related. In the following there is no 
ue identification and any facts tending to indicate the parties have 
een altered. They are given as typical situations that have occurred. 
‘he stories illustrate adoptions carried through with the help of licensed 
gencies and also adoptions that have been independently arranged, 
ories that are happy and stories that are unhappy. It is not suggested 
iat there are not exceptions to these typical cases. There is no im- 
lication that some independently arranged adoptions have not turned 
ut to be completely satisfactory and happy. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. are a fine couple of intelligence, culture and char- 
ier. After a few years of waiting in vain for children of their own 
ad receiving a physician’s advice that there was little likelihood of 
aildren, they began to think of adoption. One of their friends advised 
1em to make inquiries in medical and legal circles as to where a baby 
1ight be obtained quickly and without any “investigations.” Although 
ery anxious to have a child as soon as possible, they stopped to think 
ad consider. Instead of following that suggestion, they made applica- 
on to one of Cleveland’s agencies. In time, after the agency had 
arned about the kind of family that the T.’s were and had become 
itisfied that they had the kind of home life that a “certain” child 
rould well grow up in, the T.’s one day were asked to come into the 
zency. 

An excited Mr. and Mrs. T. were there quite promptly that day. 
‘he staff worker, who had come to know them, sat down with them 
ad told them about a “certain” baby boy. This infant had been med- 
ally examined and found physically perfect. He responded as a baby 
f his age should. He was of the same general physical appearance as 


* An excerpt, “Some Stories of Adoptions, Both Happy and Unhappy,” from the article 
hich appeared in the Cleveland Bar Association Journal, March, 1949, 
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the T.’s. A full legal surrender had been obtained and the baby was: 
in the legal custody of the agency. His natural parents were young; 
college students of fine families who had gone through a college love: 
affair. The talented young father was headed for further education: 
and a probably illustrious career. The young mother had kept her: 
troubles away from the young man and he never did know of his: 
responsibility. She was a girl of character, brilliance and beauty. This: 
baby boy had all the potentialities of which greatness is made. 

When the baby boy was then brought in and quite casually handed 
to Mrs. T., a new world opened up for them and for that baby. After: 
catching her breath, Mrs. T. turned to her husband. “John,” she said, 
“this is John, your new son.” 

John T., Jr., is now as fine a young boy as can be found. He is happy, 
he is secure, he is loved. He knows that he is “adopted” and he knows, 
as his parents, Mr. and Mrs. T., know, that he is their son. 

In another story, it is related that Mr. and Mrs. L., without children, 
were asked to take a two-year-old baby girl by the child’s grandparents. 
The grandparents advised them that the parents had deserted the child 
and that the L.’s could have the baby for adoption. Although the little 
girl was quite different in appearance and type from Mr. and Mrs. L. 
and although they knew nothing of her background, they eagerly took 
the little girl to satisfy their desperate yearning for a baby. As was 
natural, a loving attachment for the baby soon grew in them. 

Within a few short months, the baby’s parents reappeared, and after 
tracing the baby through the grandparents, demanded back their once- 
deserted baby. When protests were made they forcibly took the baby 
and left. The L.’s were helpless and grief-stricken. They did not have 
legal custody of the child and could make no complaint to the law. 

Today, the L.’s have an application pending in one of the licensed 
agencies. They do not want to go through another experience of a 
“private and easy” arrangement. 

In another story, there were the three small D. brothers, who 
twenty-five years ago were living in a boarding home while their 
mother was sick and unable to care for them. Later she was committed 
to a hospital, whereupon, by private arrangements, one of the brothers 
was adopted by the family where they had been boarding, and the 
other two were adopted into another home. Keeping in touch with 
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ich other, they grew up into fine young men of the community, were 
appily married, and had established families of their own. 

Their natural mother, Mrs. D., has recently left the hospital. For 
nancial support, family ties, or for some reason of use to herself, she 
as traced all three brothers through the boarding home where she had 
ft them years ago. Because of her mental and emotional instability 
id maladjusted personality, she has caused such trouble in her sons’ 
milies through her interference and intrusions that two sons have 
scome separated from their wives, and the wife of the third is threat- 
ling to leave him unless they move to a new community. 

In the fourth and final story, there are Mr. and Mrs. R., who had 
sen married sixteen years and were without children. They were told 
- a baby that they could have through a young interne who, in the 
sst of good faith, was trying to help a mother out of her difficulty. 
fter some thought they decided against taking a baby about whom 
ey knew nothing. 

It later developed that the mother of this baby was Mrs. F., who had 
sen separated from her husband and at the time of the birth had been 
) panic-stricken that she had begged for help of the young interne. 
young couple had taken the baby, but within a few months, Mr. 
1d Mrs. F. had become reconciled and had demanded and received 
ick the baby. The young couple had not received legal custody and 
were helpless. 

In the meantime, Mr. and Mrs. R. applied for a baby through an 
rency. They were counseled, because of their ages, to seek a child of 
eschool age, rather than an infant. Now, Alice, age five years, “in- 
oduced” to them by the agency, is their little girl. There is no con- 
sction with Alice’s past. This zs a happy family and now all three of 
em feel and believe and know that Alice is and always will be their 
ry own daughter. 

Adoption stories can be joyful or sad. Fortunately, for the child, 
r the new parents, and for all concerned, in most cases an adoption 
sry is the relating of the happy experience of a true, but somewhat 
rdy, birth into an eager and expectant family. 
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Oh! why does the wind blow upon me so wild? 
Is it because I’m nobody’s child? 
Pita Henrietta Case 


If you haven’t a child of your own, adopt one.—WiLL1AM 
- ScarsoroucH, Chinese Proverbs. 


Children have more need of models than of critics.—Jo- 
_SEPH JOUBERT. 
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